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Continued from page 58.) 


But although the primitive Friends so ably 
advocated the authority of conscience, it was not 
merely because this faculty occupies the highest 
place in our moral constitution, being the judge 
and governor of the rest, but rather because it is 
the recipient of that Divine Power who is as “2 
light shining in a dark place, until the day dawn 
and the day star arise in the heart.’” They clearly 
distinguished between the conseience, considered 


as a faculty of the mind, and the illuminating power| 


of Divine grace, by which the conscience is en- 
lightened. William Penn, in his treatise called 
the Christian Quaker, says, ‘‘ Christ is the light 
which shineth in the conscience.”’ But it is not 
impossible for a life of worldly care and pleasures 
and downright debauchery to darken and quite 
blind that eye which only sees the light of truth, 
and being kept single preserves the body full of 
light,—but this makes no alteration in the light. 
If through repentance and contrition the scales fall 


off, the light refuses not itself to the eye that can! 


and will see it; the light remains unaltered, it is 
the man that changes. ‘* We do not say that the 

ght strictly in every man is Christ, but of or from 
C hrist. He is that fullness from whence all receive 
a measure of Divine light and knowledge; but not 
that every individual has ¢he whole or complete 
Christ in him, so as to be no where else: such an 
absurdity never fell from us, nor is it consequent 
of our doctrine, though the malice of our adversa- 
ries has charged it upon both,—but as the exter- 
nal sun darts its light upon the organ of the eye 
of the body by which it conveys true discerning 
to act about visible things, so doth the internal 
son of righteousness shine upon the eve of the 
soul, giving it the knowledge of those invisible 
things which properly relate to the nature of the 
soul.”” ‘These sentiments are corroborated by 
Robert Barcel: ay in his Apology, although the 
figures he uses to explain his meaning are some- 
what different. He says, “‘as God gave two 
great lights to rule the outward world, the sun 
and moon; the greater light to rule the day and 
the lesser light to rule the night, so hath he given 
man the light of his son, a spiritu: il Divine light, 
to rule him in things spiritual, and the light of 
reason to rule him in things natural. And even 
as the moon borrows her light from the sun, so 
ought men, if they would be rightly and comfort- 





ably ordered in natural things, to have their rea- he cannot direct his steps aright, must acknow- 
son enlightened by this Divine and pureslight.— ledge that in other men the light may be shining 
Man’s natural conscience is sufficiently distin- unimpaired. It is thus that our mental vision be- 
guished from it [ the light] for conscience follow- comes gradually accustomed to the influence of 
eth the judgment,—doth not inform it; but this the Divine Spirit “‘in whom we live, and move, 
light as it is received removes the blindness of the/and have our being;”’ and as we are earnestly en- 
judgment, opens the understanding and rectifies gaged in attending to its discoveries, and faithfully 
both the judgment and conscience. So we con- concerned to walk in the light, we shall become 
fess also that conscience is an excellent thing'children of the light and of the day, and will ex- 
where it is rightly informed and enlightened; perience an advancement in the Truth and in the 
wherefore some of us have fitly compared it to a ee of the Lord; so that what was at first 
lantern, and the light of C hrist to a candle. Aas ‘the light of the moon shall become as the light 
lantern is useful when a clear candle burns and dite sun, and the light of the sun shall become 
shines in it, but otherwise of no use. ‘To the sevenfold as the light of seven days; for the path 
light of Christ then in the conscience, and not to| of the just is aS the shining light that shineth more 
man’s natural conscience it is that we continually ~ more unto the perfect day.’ 
commend men; this not that, is it which we preach The question then naturally arises, Why is it 
up and direct people to as to a most certain guide a the spiritual perceptions of man do not gene- 
unto life eternal.’ rally improve in the knowledge of this light as the 
These views do not appear to conflict with the physical eye is improved by exercise in the know- 
sentiments before quoted from Abercrombie and ledge of outward things? ‘To this it may be an- 
Chalmers, but they extend much farther in ac- swered, that it is for want of attending to the light, 
counting for the supremacy of conscience viewed| and because the attention is almost entirely en- 
as the organ of spiritual perception, and they give grossed with the pleasures and cares which belong 
us a noble view of the dignity and responsibility to our physical nature. ‘The first wants which 
of the human soul, which was designed to be the} We experience in coming into the world are those 
tabernacle of that Omnipresent Spirit “in whom which pertain to our animal nature, and therefore 
we live, and move, and have our being.”” The the attention of the mind being first directed to 
conscience, or moral sense, is evidently referred these, a desire for animal gratifications is engen- 
to by Jesus Christ as the eye of the soul, when dered in the soul, and this is the first birth or 
he says, ‘‘if thine eye be single thy whole body birth of the animal nature in mau; agreeably to 
will be fall of light, but if thine eye be evil thy|the expression of the Apostle, ** that is not first 
whole body will be full of darkness.” which 1s spiritual but that which @ gatural, and 
3. Now if we have a moral sense by which we oe that re net spiritaal. j 7 ae — 
receive a perception of virtue, and an evidence of - irth O _ anima: nature in Man, and the ae -—_ 
our duties, there must be a medium through which 4°¢"" development of his spiritual nature, w hich 
this sense is brought into use; for the eye cannot !S brought forth by obedience to the light, are well 
see without light, nor can the ear hear without! ¢X¢™plified in the birth and characters of Ishmael 
sound,—if this sense. be of a spiritual nature the and Isaac, and of Esau and Jacob, to which the 
medium must be spiritual,—if the knowledge it Apostle Paul alludes in the ninth chapter of the 
imparts be true an d good, it must come from a —— to _ a ins. ‘* They which are 7 
fountain of goodness,—therefore the Omnipresent uildren of the flesh a not the children of Gor 
Spirit of God must be the light that illuminates but the children of : : promise are counted for 
the soul and imparts to it all the spiritual know- the seed,—for this is me word : promise, At this 
ledge it possesses and all the goodness it can re- ime vo [ come and Sarah shall have a son, and 
quire. The light itself is infallible, but the faculty not only this but when Rebecca also had conceiv- 
by which it is perceived may be imperfect for ed by one, even ny am father Isa es | for the eae 
want of exercise, or it may be impaired by abuse. |"€" being not yer bon, m ither having Gone any 
This is often found to be the case with the cor- good Of CVE, that the purpose of — according 
poreal eye, and why not with the conscience or to election might stand not of works but of him 
spiritual eye? T here is (as I have observed in| ‘bat calleth,) it was sai 1 unio her, The older shall 
another place*) a striking analogy between the ar the —" ” ~ So gee _ ; 
effects of light upon the natural eye, and the ope- ‘CYC <4 Esau have hated. his _ ‘ — 
rations of the Divine Spirit in the soul, evidently relates to the natural and spiritual births 
The first thing that strikes the attention of the |'? M42» “2s been Wrestes wom ig SS = 
infant is the light, yet it has no knowledge of the| “er to build up the dark doctrine of peedestina- 
nature and properties of light, nor of the uses for) 40" 25 though He, who is the source of all good- 
whicl: it was designed: it does not even know the, "©5S and truth, | 1ad, from all eternity, predestined 
distance, nor size, nor quality of anything it sees, * Cem) RUMD« cof - et ” a ae 
until its senses are improved by exercise. Per-| W'°KeCness, and a punished for it; aait-had at the 
sons who were born blind and have been restored S2™€ time, elected another eee . — " = 
to sight by a surgical operation, have at first to) YO": thus comoyang Se aa ey oe Oe 
exemiee and haudic every thing they see like the accountability of man. it will be found, on con- 
infant does, until by experience they learn to judge sulting the history of Esau and Jacob, that the 
of the size and distance of objects. All their first! X©SS!"S pronounced upon Jacob, consisted = oo 
: . . versing the usual order of government, which 
perceptions are imperfect and indistinct. Like the) °°°" "5 ov nde = wotaggrd . 
man who was restored to sight by our Lord, ‘they would have conilerred the pre-eminence upon the 
see men as trees walking.’ Yet none of these, rst-born; but Esau having sold his birth-right - 
facts induce us to doubt of the qualities of light)? ™¢s* of pottage, the younger son received 1 
being the same in every individual; and even the| Promised blessings, which were of a temporal na- 


man whose eyes are impaired by disease so that 


ture. and had no effect in de stroying the free agen- 
ey of Esau, who might still have led a righteous 


y | ] tr | . Pay 
iversations on Religious Subj@ets, No. 3 fe, and received the reward ¢ vedience. But 
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these two characters, as well as the characters of 
Ishmael and Isaac, being well calculated to illus 
trate the true doctrine of election, were chosen by 
the Apostle for that purpose, to show that it is not 
the figgt or natural birth which inherits the pro- 
mises, but the promise of election is unto the seed; 
for ‘he saith not to seeds as of many, but as of 
one, and to thy seed, which is Christ;’’ Gal. iii. 
29; ‘‘therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature;”” he has experienced a new birth 
and is united to that holy seed which is elect and 
pre cious. 


Now let us examine the characters which the 
Apostle has chosen to illustrate this doctrine.— 


though the first born to Abraham, he was not the 
heir, but was to be cast out in order that Isaac, the 
child of promise, might inherit. Ishmael was a 
wild man; he dwelt in the wilderness and became 
an archer, and his hand was against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him. How accu- 
rate a description is this, of the state of man 
while under the government of the passions and 
appetites of his animal nature. But Isaac was a 
man of peace, and addicted to coutemplation.— 
When the wells which he had dug were filled up 
by the Philistines, he did not strivewith them, 
but removed and digged others; and when the men 
of Gerar did strive with Isaae’s herdmen, he re- 
moved from thence, and digged another well at 
Rehoboth. Again, in the next generation, the 
character of Es 1, the first-born, corre sponds with 
that of Ishmael. He was a cunning hunter; a 
man of the field; but Jacob, the second born, was 
a plain man, dwelling in tents. ‘To Jacob the 
blessing was given, but to Esau it was said, ** by 
the same shalt thou live and shalt serve thy brother, 
and it shall come to pass when thou shalt have the 
dominion, thou shalt break his yoke tr fF thy 
neck.”” And Esau hated Jacob, and resolved to 
kill him, because of the blessing wherewith his 
father had blessed him,—so that he became a per- 
secutor of his brother, who had to flee from him 
into a distant land. It is further observable, that 
when Jacob returned to his native place, although 
he had been greatly blessed and was possessed of 
oxen and asses and flocks, and men servants and 
women servants, he made no attempt to resist the 
violence of Esau, but he met him with presents, 
and overcame him by kindness. This furnishes 
another illustration of the meekness and the power 
of that Divine seed or principle, by which the 
second birth, or new man in Christ Jesus, is 
governed. It does not teach us to meet force by 
force, nor to resist the violence of the wicked.— 
but ‘it takes its kingdom by entreaty, and keeps 


it by lowliness of mind.”’ But it may be object-| 


ed to these views, that if the first birth in man is 
necessarily the birth of the animal nature, which 
results from the early development of the appetites 
and desires of the natural man; does it not follow 
that children who die in this state are inevitably 
lost? Tothis I reply, that these appetites are not 
sinful in themselves, for they are necessary for th 
preservation of our natural lives; it is only the per- 
version of them that is sinful, for when the soul 
is brought into bondage by them it then becomes 
degraded and corrupted. Where there is no law 
there is no transgression, ‘‘ for sin is the trans- 
gression of the law.’’ ‘Therefore until the spirit- 
ual law is revealed in the conscience, the child is 
not capable of sinning. This revelation, however, 
takes place very early in childhood, and if the 
light be not resisted, but united with, it brings the 
animal propensities into subjection, like ‘* the lea- 


ven which the woman hid in three measures of 


meal, until the whole was leavened;’’ it so effect- 
ually works as to bring “‘ body, soul and spirit” 
into its own nature, which change constitutes the 


new birth, and introduces into the kingdom of 


heaven, We know by the conflicts which take 


, corroborated by the testimony of that experienced 


place in our minds, from our earliest years, that despise the seed of God manifested in their hearts 
there are two natures striving in us for the mas- and consciences. They are looking for great 
tery. Ifthe nature of Esau gain the ascendency, things and wonderful revelations, while they over- 
as it often does, then the harmless and lamb-like look that heavenly Teacher who has ‘told them 
nature is oppressed and borne down; but it still all that ever they did.”” May it not be said to 
continues to plead with us, and we can never have these as to the woman of Samaria, “‘ If thou knew- 
peace of mind until it regains its rightful dominion, est the gift of God, and who it is that talketh with 
for the elder must serve the younger, to whom the thee, thou wouldst ask of him, and he would give 
promise and the blessing belong. ‘This view is thee living water.” 

. (To be continued. 
minister.of the gospel, Job Scott—he says, | am 
in a full belief that, in every quarter of the globe, _ ie a , : 
Ghildrén, at an early age, have good and evil set Che following interesting account of some re- 


__—_+ 2-2 > 


before them, in the shinings of the light of Christ ligious Indians who visited Philadelphia in 1760, 
Ishmael was the son of a bond-woman, and al-! 


in their hearts, with clearness and evidence suffi- | extract from Proud’s History of Pennsylvania. 
cient to ascertain to them their duty, if they hon- 


“se i sn In these days of the revival of the war spirit, it 
estly attend to it. ‘There are many striking and . 


aa aaa ay prove in showi 2 spirit of 
beautiful figures made use of in the scriptures to ee useful in howing that the oe “ 


illustrate this doctrine, especially in the discourses God has been ever teaching the one and the same 
of the Saviour. ‘The kingdom of heaven, he says,| principle of peace and good will to men,—and 


‘is within you"’—that is, it consists in the gov- raising a testimony even in the hearts of the un- 
ernment of God being established in the soul, for " 
wherever He reigns, there is his kingdom. This 
kingdom is likened to a grain of mustard seed, | P2508 and lusts from which war originates. 
* which, when it is sown in the earth, is less than 
all the seeds that lie in the earth, but when it is 


tutored and unlettered Indian, against the unholy 


Georce ‘TRUMAN. 


“One more instance may be mentioned on this 
sown it groweth up and becometh greater than all subject, which has come under my own observa- 


rbs. and st h out gre anches so th: al: . : 
herbs, and shooteth out great branches so that the tion and personal knowledge. In the summer of 


fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow of 1760, a number of religious Indians paid a visit 
it.—Mark iv. 3L, “It is like asower who went to the Quakers of Philadelphia on a religious ac- 
forth to sow his seed, and as he sowed, some fell count. ‘They were mostly of the Minusing tribe, 
by the way side, and it was trodden down, and and eame from a town called Mahackloosing or 
the fowls of the air devoured it, and some fell up- Wyalusing, on, or near the east branch of the 
on a rock, and as soon as it was sprung up it Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania, about 200 miles 
withered away, because it lacked moisture, and north-westward from the city. ‘Their chief man, 
some fell among thorns, and the thorns sprung up whom the rest of the company styled 


yled their minis- 
with it and choked it, and the other fell upon ter, was named Papunehung or Papounan; and 
' g 


good ground and sprung up and bare fruit a hun-| their interpreter, Gob Chillaway, an Indian. 

os ce OP 23 Lewn @ és co ala \ rr ; - : ¢ ‘ 
dred fold.””"—Luke viii. 5. It is also like as if} Qn their arrival, they waited on Governor Ham- 
a man should east seed into the ground and should j}ton to pay him their respects, and to deliver three 
sleep and rest day and night, and the seed should prisoners whom they had redeemed, having them- 
spring up and grow, he knoweth not how, for the selyes absolutely refused to join with the other 
earth bringets) forth of herself; first the blade, then [pdians in the savage war which raged about that 


the ear; after that the full corn in the ear.”’—Mark time, though their visit was principally on a dif- 
iv. 26. Now itis evident from these figures, that ferent account. 


the first manifestations of Divine grace in the hu-|. ‘They had a public conference with the Gover- 


man soul, are small, being ** less than all the seeds| nor in’ the State House, on the occasion, in the 
that lie in the earth,” for itis sown among the presence of many citizens; wherein Papunehung 
earthly or animal propensities, which are the first expressed the design of their visit was principally 
that spring up or become developed in man: but) to the Quakers, on a religious account; that they 
when by obedience to its manifestations it grows! desired to do justice, to love God, and to live in 
up and gains the ascendancy, it becomes greater] neace; requesting at the same time, that none of 
than all, so that even the fowls of the air, or the| is company should be permitted to have any 
imaginations of the human mind, may lodge under| spirituous liquors, &e. He refused the presents 
its shadow, This Divine seed is universally sown;| offered by the Governor, and gave the reasons; 
for when the sower went forth, he sowed the same} further saying, “T think on God who made us; I 
seed in all sorts of ground, and the difference in| want to be instructed in his worship and service. 
its growth arose from the state of the soil in which|[{ am a great lover of peace, and have never been 
it fell. Thus, if we suffer our hearts to become asnnetnad in war affairs: I have a sincere remem- 
hardened like the rock, or if we allow the cares| brance of the old friendship between the Indians 
and pleasures of time to spring up like thorns and| and your fore-fathers, and shall ever observe it.” 
choke the seed, we cannot experience its growth, After mentioning some other things, and ex- 
for it is only when the ground is cultivated and pressing himself further on the view or design of 
kept clean, that it brings forth an hundred fold.—| their visit, on a religious account, he said, “ Tho’ 
But even while it is growing night and day, its in-| what he had mentioned respecting religious affairs 
crease must be attributed to its own vital energy, | might appear trivial to some, who thought differ- 
not to the passive soil in which it is placed; and) ent from him, yet he was fixed in his mind re- 
it goes on gradually from one stage to another, specting them; that their young men agreed with 
bringing forth ** first the blade, then the ear, and| him, and wanted to love God and to desist from 
after that, the full corn in the ear.” The mani-| their former bad course of life;’’ further declaring, 


festation of Divine grace in the soul is also illus-|« | am glad I have an opportunity of mentioning 
trated by the birth of the child Jesus; who, al- ‘ 


, these several affairs in the presence of such a large 
though he was the son of the Highest, was brought) auditory of young and old people; the Great God 
forth in weakness, and laid in a manger, surround-| observes all that passes in our hearts, and hears 
ed by the beasts of the stall. ‘They who were} aj) that we say to one another,’ &c, (‘The notes 
looking for a Saviour, who should come in pomp] on the occasion were taken by secretary Peters, 
and glory to overwhelm their enemies, were of-| from the interpreter.) ‘ r 

fended at the apparent ignominy of his birth, and| 
desy 


x ; He then finished with a solemn act of public 
yised the means appointed for their salvation. thanksgiving and prayer to God, with great devo- 


This is too much the ease in the present day with! tion and energy, in the Indian language, (not be- 
the professors of christianity, who overlook or ing able to speak nor understand English.) The 
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unusualness, force and sound of the Indian lan- times; at some of which they were visited by certainly nothing in these sciences which, simply 


guage on such an occasion, with the manifest great 
sincerity, fervour and concern of the speaker, 
seemed to strike the whole auditory in an uncom- 
mon manner, as well as the Indians themselves; 
who, all the while, behaved with a gravity and 
deportment becoming the occasion, and appeared 
to unite heartily with him in his devotion. 

They were kindly treated by the Governor, and 
remained in town afterwards several days, visiting 
and conferring with divers of the Friends, or Qua- 
kers, and attending their religious meetings while 
thev stayed; who behaved towards them in a kind, 
hospitable and friendly manner. ‘They repeated- 
ly expressed their great dislike and abhorrenee of 
war, as arising from a bad spirit; admiring that 
the christians were such great warriors, rather 
than lovers and cultivators of peace, &c. They 
kept themselves entirely from strong liquor, and 
uniformly observed a sober, orderly and com- 
mendable behaviour, often expressing their satis- 
faction with what they heard from Friends. 

From the account they gave of themselves, they 
had been of this mind for several years before this 
time; and as far as appeared and was understood 
by those they visited, principally from an imme- 
diate sense of Divine Goodness, manifested in 
their minds, without any instrumental means, 
preaching, or information from other persons; yet 
it was but lately that in a more especial manner 
they had been thus disposed, and that Papuyehung 
had been induced to preach among them; in which 
service he was afterwards joined by two or three 
other Indians, ‘hey appeared very earnest and 
sincere in promoting true piety, which they repre- 
sented, according to their apprehension of it, to be 
the effect of an internal operation of the Divine 
influence on the mind, whereby it became chang- 
ed from a bad to a good state: this they emphati- 
cally expressed by the heart becoming soft, and 


filled with good, &e. 


The interpreter gave the following account of 
Papunehung’s change, or conversion, viz: ** He 
was formerly a drunken man, but the death of his 
father bringing sorrow over his mind, he fell into 
a thoughtful, melancholy state, in which his eyes 
were turned to behold the earth, and consider the 
things which are thereon; from seeing the folly 
and wickedness which prevailed, his sorrow in- 
creased, and it was given him to believe there 
was a great Power, which had created all these 
things; upon which his mjnd was turned from be- 
holding this lower world to look towards Him 
who had created it; and strong desires were raised 
in his heart after the further knowledge of his 
Creator; nevertheless, the /mighty was not yet 
pleased to be found, or known, by him. But his 
desires increasing, he forsook the town, and went 
into the woods, in great bitterness of spirit. He 
was missed by the other /ndéans, who feargd 
some casualty might have happened to him; wi 
alter searching for him, he was not found. At 
the end of five days, it pleased God to appear to 
him to his comfort, and to give him a sight not 
only of his own inward state, but also an ae- 
quaintance, or knowledge, into the works of na- 
ture; so that he apprehended a sense was given 
him of the virtues and gatures of several herbs, 
roots, plants, trees, with the different relations the 
had one to another; and he was made onl 


that man stood in the nearest relation to God of 


any part of the creation. It was at this time that 
he was more particularly made sensible of his 
duty to God. He came home rejoicing, and en- 
deavoured to put in practice what he apprehended 
was required of him,” &c. 

These Indians made a second visit to the Qua- 
kers in the next following summer, on the same 
account, and behaved in the same regular and be- 
coming manner as before. ‘They maintained an 


orderly public worship, in their way, at stated 


several of the Friends. Papunebung, their chief 
preacher, in his discourses at such times, princi- 
pally advised and exhorted them to cireumspec- 
tion and brotherly love in their conduct, that it 
might be manifest they retained a true sense of 
their Creator’s goodness and favour continued to 
them; and in his public prayers and addresses to 
his Maker, he acknowledged and returned thanks 
for his mercy in still affording them a sense of his 
compassion and loving kindness; requesting a 
continuance and increase thereof, that they might 
jointly know in the end a place of rest, where 
love would prevail and have the dominion. When 
they were not dispersed, as in their hunting ‘sea- 
son, it appeared they constantly met in this man- 
ner in the morning before sunrise, and in the even- 
ing after sunset. 

The purport of more of Papunehung’s expres- 
sions was, ** That it was an affair of much sorrow 
to him that men should make so bad use of the 
breath of life, which God had breathed into them, 
and which ought continually to be improved to 
his honour, and the mutual benefit of mankind: 
that it was not well to speak of things which re- 
lated to the Almighty, only from the root of the 
tongue, (meaning in a superficial or insensible 
manner;) but, in order that such words should be 
good, they must proceed from the good principle 
in the heart; that he had for many years felt the 
good Spirit in his heart; but, wanting to try and 
prove it, in order to come to some certainty, he 
remained in an unsettled state tll about four years 
ago, when he received an assurance that this love 
was good, and that he needed no further inquiry 
about it; and being past all doubt that this was the 
right way, he had endeavoured to walk steadily 
therein since that time; this spirit was a spirit of 
love; and that it was his daily prayer that it might 
continually abide with him. ‘That when he felt 
it prevalent in his heart, he was so directed as to 
speak what was right, and prevented from saying 
any wrong thing; that by reason of men not keep- 
ing to this love, which their Maker hath given 
them in their hearts, the evil spirit gets possession 
there and destroys all that is good in them; and 
this is the cause why men dislike one another; 
grow angry with, and endeavour to kill one an- 
other; but when we follow the leadings of the 
good Spirit, it gauses our hearts to be tender, t 
love one another, to look upon all mankind as 
one, and so to become as one family.” 

Besides Papunehung and his company, there 
were some other sober, religiously disposed In- 
dians who came to Philadelphia about this time, 
from a place about fifty miles above Wyalusing; 
of these, Samuel Curtis, of the Nanticoke tribe, 
was one. He had formerly been addicted to 
strong liquor, but was now reformed by means of 
Papunehung’s ministry; became a sober man, and 
after some time, a preacher among his people.” 


ee ee 


The following remarks, which are the produe- 
tion of a female writer, and which have not before 
appeared in print, we have had permission to pub- 
lish, We submit them to the consideration of our 
readers. 


There appears to be a general prejudice, espe- 
cially among those who have not a taste for scien- 
tific pursuits, against the modern practice of mak- 
ing some branches of knowledge a part of the 
education of females. ‘The objection seems to be 
founded upon the opinion, that there is in the 
study of botany, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
&c. something which tends peculiarly to produce 
self-conceit, and to tempt to an unnecessary display 
of the knowledge thus acquired. Now I think it 
will be found upon examination, that the effect 
has been aseribed to the wrong cause. There is 


considered, can have this tendency; but on the 
contrary, to a mind in the healthful exercise of all 
its faculties, there is found in the observation and 
study of the works of an Almighty hand, so much 
cause for wonder and admiration, and such a con- 
sciousness of the inability of the human intellect, 
to take in more than a small part of the vast plan, 
that it might reasonabl* ‘e expected to call forth 
feelings the very reverse of self-exaltation. ‘The 
cause must therefore be sought in the deficiency 
of moral culture: a part of education, of much 
greater importance than the cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and which amidst the variety of real im- 
provements for facilitating the latter, has been, it 
is to be feared, too much lost sight of. 

‘That regard to the approbation of our fellow 
beings, which when in excess is called vanity, is 
one of those lower propensities which requires 
early regulation and contro]. Although bestowed 
by a benevolent Creator, in common with all the 
others, for a wise purpose, yet as it makes its ap- 
pearance at a very early age, and is often fed by 
the injudicious conduct of those around us, there 
are perhaps few persons whose attention in after 
life, has been seriously directed to the improve- 
ment of their own hearts, who have not found 
that it has been directly or indirectly, not only the 
cause of most of their wrong actions, but that it 
has mingled with, and spoiled the purity of many, 
which would otherwise have been good. 1 of 
course, speak of those who, from their situation 
in life, or natural dispositions, have been free from 
the temptation to gross vices. Should it not there- 
fore be a prominent object in a wise system of 
education, to control and bring into subjection to 
the higher and noblerfaculties, this ever restless 
and craving propensity? For this reason I cannot 
but think that the system of emulation, so gene- 
rally practised, ought to be discarded; because be- 
ing an appeal to vanity, the intellect is thereby 
cultivated to the injury of the moral feelings.— 
That intellectual advancement is too dearly pur- 
chased, which is at the expense of those benevo- 
lent affections, and that humility of mind, which 
would lead us to rejoice at another's success, as 
well as atourown. Were these latter dispositions 
more called into exercise, we should see perhaps 
fewer instances of what are called smart children, 
but we should find what is much more desirable, 
that in the harmonious cultivation of the moral 
and intellectual faculties, there would be produced 
a character, in which seience being loved for its 
ow sake, that is, for the pleasure which the study 
of it would necessarily produce in such a mind, it 
would only be imparted when it could afford in- 
struction or pleasure to others. ‘I'he branches of 
knowledge alluded to, are by no means the only 
medium through which egotism displays itself, 
although it must be confessed that here it seems 
particularly offensive: but why the young smat- 
terer in botany, who runs glibly over Latin names 
and technical phrases, should incur more odium 
than the fluent talker in a social circle, who, be- 
cause she believes her conversation to be more 
entertaining thamthat of any other person in com- 
pany, takes the liberty of engrossing nearly all of 
it, I cannot say: nor why the graceful dancer, 
whose every motion is dictated by vanity, and of 
a kind much more objectionable, should be viewed 
by many with more indulgence than the youthful 
rambler with her hammer and basket of minerals. 
The reason will probably be found in the fact, 
that we easily tolerate that which we are accus- 
tomed to, and that evil dispositions which, while 
exercised in actions of daily occurrence, pass un- 
observed, attract our notice and censure whien the 
action is new or unusual. If then there be any 
force in the objection to scientific studies, it will 
apply equally to what are called accomplishments, 
or indeed to any acquirement, the excelling in 
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which is thought to confer distinction. While, 
therefore, I would have the intellect of women 
enlarged to its fullest extent, I would have it cul- 
tivated in harmony with the best feelings of our 
nature; with that benevolent regard to others, 
which would keep self-love in subjection. She 
should be taught her proper station in the scale 
of being; that it is not merely to please or amuse, 
or be admired, but to be respectable, useful and 
beloved. To be respectable, it is not so necessa- 
ry that her knowledge should be varied or exten- 
sive, as that it should be thorough as far as it goes, 
and that there should be no pretension to what is 
not fully understood. ‘To be useful, she must be 
willing to impart and make use of that knowledge 
for the benefit of others, with patience, condescen- 
sion, and humility; and to be beloved, will depend 
not upon her acquirements, but on those qualities 


of the heart, which display themselves in a meek | 


and quiet spirit, in a sincere preference of others 
before herself, and in an endeavour to contribute 
all in her power, whether in a limited or an en- 
larged sphere, to the sum of human happiness. 


———_-_+ 22 »—__ -___——_ 


Crackiey Haxt, near Frankford, Pa. was the residence of 


Thomas Chalkley, an eminent minister of Friends. He was 
one of the early settlers of this Colony, and his Journal, 
which was published in 1749, presents a quaint but beauti- 
ful picture of a life of unostentatious and simple goodness. 
He was the master of a merchant vessel, and, in his visits 
to the West Indies and Great Britian, omitted no opportu- 
nity to labor for the highest interests of his fellow men.— 
During a temporary residence in Philadelphia, in the sum- 


mer of 1838, the quiet and beautiful scenery around the an- | 


cient village of Frankford, frequently attracted me from 
e heat and bustle of the city. 


CHALKLEY HALL. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
How bland and sweet the greeting of this breeze 
To him who flies 
From crowded street and red walls’ weary gleam, 
Till far behind him like a hideous dream 


The close dark city lies!— 


Here while the market murmurs, while men throng 
The marble floor 

Of Mammon’s altar, from the crush and din 

Of the world’s madness let me gather in 
My better thoughts once more. 


Oh! once again revive, while on my ear 
The ery of Gain 

And low hoarse hum of Traffic dies away, 

Ye blessed memories of my early day 


Like sere grass wet with rain!— 


Once more let God’s green earth and sunset air 
Old feelings waken; 
Through weary years of toil and strife and ill, 
Oh, let me feel that my good angel still 
Hath not his trust forsaken. 


And well do time and place befit my mood: 
Beneath the arms 

Of this embracing wood, a good man made 

His home, like Abraham resting in the shad 

Of Mamre’s lonely palms. 


Here, rich with autumn gifts of countless years, 
The virgin soil 

Turned from the share he guided, and in rain 

And summer sunshine throve the fruits and grain 


Which blessed his honest toil. 


Here, from his voyages on the stormy seas, 
Weary and worn, 

He came to meet his children, and to bless 

The Giver of all good in thankfulness 


And praise for his return 


M. 


And here his neighbors gathered in to greet 
Their friend again, 

Safe from the wave and the destroying gales, 

Which reap untimely green Bermuda’s vales, 


And yex the Carrib main. 


To hear the good man tell of simple truth, 
Sown in an hour 

Of weakness in some far-off Indian isle, 

From the parched bosom of a barren soil, 


Raised up in life and power: 


How at those gatherings in Barbadian vales, 

A tendering love 
Came o’er him, like the gentle rain from heaven, 
And words of fitness to his lips were given, 
And strength as from above: 


How the sad captive listened to the Word, 
Until his chain 

Grew lighter, and his wounded spirit felt 

The healing balm of consolation melt 


Upon its life-long pain: 


Ilow the armed warrior sate him down to hear 
Of Peace and ‘Truth, 

And the proud Ruler and his Creole dame, 

Jewelled and gorgeous in her beauty came, 
And fair and bright-eyed youth. 


Oh, far away beneath New England’s sky, 


Even when a boy 


Following my plough by Merrimack’s green shore, 


His simple record | have pondered o’er 
With deep and quiet joy. 


And hence this scene, in sunset glory warm— 
Its woods around, 
Its still stream winding on in light and shade, 


Its soft, green meadows and i 


ts upland glade— 


\which is this: when discovered, and observing 
their enemy to take notice of them, they gradually 
raise their upper mandible or jaw, until it falls 
back nearly touching their neck, at the same time 
slowly vibrating their long purple forked tongve, 
their poisonous fangs directed right at you, gives 
|the creature a most terrifying appearance. They 
are from three to four and even five feet in length, 
jand as thick as a man’s leg; they are not nume- 
\rous, yet too common, and a sufficient terror to 
'the miserable slaves, who are compelled to labour 
in the swamps and low grounds where they only 
abound. 
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In one or two preceding numbers, we publish- 
led, under the head of ‘** Ancient Oracles,’’ some 
jaccount of the modes of imposture practised in 
‘ancient times on the credulity of mankind. In 
‘looking at the subject we are naturally and almost 
jinvoluntarily apprized of the fact, that ‘* it is not 
\in man that walketh to direct his own steps.”’-— 
|We need a supernatural monitor to secure us 
‘against the various influences to which we are 
|subject, and which under many specious and cap- 
|tivating forms are apt to lead the self-confident and 
‘unwary mind astray. Men too readily yield them- 
|selves a prey to the force of circumstances by 
which they are surrounded, and, either from eare- 
llessness or indolenee, are guided in their opinions 
iby the judgment and arbitrament of those whom 


To me is holy ground. \they are taught to regard as oracles of wisdom.— 


|We pity the weakness, and are amazed at the 
| stupidity of those who, in times long past, suffer- 
ed themselves to be misled by the shallow devices 
of the erafty and interested. We rejoice that we 
\live in an age more enlightened. 


And dearer far than haunts where Genius keeps 
His vigils still; 

Than that where 

Or Vaucluse hallowed by 
Or Virg: 


Avon’s son of song is laid, 
its Petrarch’s shade, 


’s laurelled hill. sut while we 


-. pe Sb indulge this feeling of self-gratulation, let us look 
To the grey walls of fallen Paraclete, 2 o 


|around us and consider whether there be not much 
in the aspect of the present times calculated to di- 
|minish. our sense of superiority over those who 


To Juliet’s urn, 
Fair Arno a 
Where Tasso sang, let young 


nd Sorrento’s orange grove 
Romance and Love 


] i or lori s | ? . a ae p 
Like sister pilgrims turn. have long since trod this stage of existence before 


jus. Mankind, whenever they revolt from under 
‘the government of a Divine Principle, are essen- 
‘tially alike in all ages. 


Sut here a deeper and serener charm 
lo all is given; 


And blessed memories of the faithful dead Circumstances may and 
O’er wood and vale and meadow-stream have shed \do ereate a vast variety in the actions of men; but 


Phe holy hues of Heaven! the human mind, when left to its own operations 
-~7eoe re — — 
1 uninfluenced by a higher power, undergoes 
Tne Moccasin Snaxe.—The moccasin aeake|' 


no radical change, and is continually exhibiting 
large and horrid serpent to all appearance, aia i Se 
ind there are very terrifving stories related of it|!#8 natural imbecility in some new shape or other. 
by the inhabitants of the southern states, where|In proof of this assertion, we have only to revert 
they greatly abound, particularly in East Florida: 
that their bite is always incurable, the flesh for aj 
considerable space about the wound rotting to the} ; t of hicl 
crede 1¢ part of so many, and w are 
bone, which then becomes carious, and a "general | een Ae eS . as © 


mortification ensues, which infallibly destroys the| disgrace to modern times; and we might perhaps 
pe atient; the members of the body rotting and dy- With propriety instance others of a more ple iusible 


ing by piecemeal; and that there is no remedy to/ character that are still in a course of 0} peration, 
prevent a lingering, miserable death, but by im- 


and the effects of which are yet to be more fully 
mediately cutting away the flesh to the bone, for| : : * ” 
some distance round about the wound. In shape|“eveloped. But our view in these remarks is 


and ri- 
diculous impostures which have gained a ready 


to facts of recent occurrence; to the silly 


and proportion of parts they much resemble the|brie fly to point out the necessity of a higher guide 
‘rattlesnake, and are marked and clouded after the|than human wisdom to direct man in his sphere 
same manner, but their colours more dull and ob-| 
iscure; and in their disposition seem to agree with i " hich he is liabl east ail aint 
ithat horrid re ptile, being slow of progression, and ( eception to Which he 18 llabie on eve ry jana, an 
\throw themselves in a spiral coil, ready for a blow| With which the present active and inquiring age 


They have one peculiar quality,| peculiarly abounds. 


of action, and to secure him against the wiles of 


jwhen attacked. ‘* When he had sent the 
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multitude away he went up into a mountain apart 
to pray.”” Itis often necessary to withdraw from 
the crowd, from the noise and confusion of the 
multitude; to ascend to a higher, purer, and more 
serene atmosphere in which the mind may acquire 
fresh vigor and resume the healthy exereise of its 
powers; in which, under the influence of calm re- 
flection, it may learn the judgment and hear the 
award of truth, in which it may become acquaint- 
ed with the voice of that wisdom who “ dwedleth 
with prudence and findeth out knowledge of witly 
inventions,’ and who will render all who love her 
and are guided by her counsels proof against the 
arts of deception and cause them to “inherit sub- 
sfance.”’ 


Te 

As we are desirous to impart freshness and va- 
riety to our columns, we must again solicit the 
aid of our friends in furtherance of this object.— 
There are many individuals in various sections of 
our Society whom we would be glad to enrol 


among the list of our contributors, and whose ! 


talents and qualifications would, we think, be use- 


fully employed by now and then co-operating with 


us in our labors. We flatter ourselves that this 


appeal, on behalf of an enterprise, having for its 
object the welfare of our religious Society, will 
meet with a favorable response from those to 
whom it is cates directed. 

+264 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


= 


Supreme Court—We learn from the Reading Democrat- 
ic Press that the appointment of Reporter of the Decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has been tendered to 
Robert M. Barr, Esq., of Berks County, and accepted by 
that gentleman. ‘This office was created by the last Le- 
gislature, 


A stalk of rye was plucked in head on the 16th inst. on 
the farm of Jonathan Baving ton, Bristol, Penn. 


Attempt to Fire the Pittsburgh Aqueduct—On the morn- 
ing of the 18th instant, at 10 o’clock, an attempt was 
made to burn the ng aqueduct, but happily discovered in 
time to prevent it fr0M| doing any injury. The Chronicle 
says: A quantity of shavings ar nd li elit wood had been col- 
lected together, and placed immediately under some large 
timbers, laying at the bas® of the abutment, and then set on 
fire by some fiend in human shape. Hud the fire been dis- 
covered a few minutes later, it would have undoubtedly got 
under such head way as to have rendered it impossible to 
save the noble structure. 

Wealth of Printers. —Although printers are proverbially 
poor, Bos According to the 
tax book just now published in that city, Eben I. Andrews 
is worth $223,000, and Samuel T, Armstrong $115, 000. 


ton furnishes two exceptions. 


Temperance Movement—The authorities of a city in Maine 
have determined that three persons may be licensed to sell 
spirituous liquors, under certain restrictions, for mechanical 
and medical purposes, in that city, the present year, and 
that the profits on liquors sold by virtue of this license shall 
not be more than twenty per cent. 


German Emigration.—A printed circular shows that the 
number of individuals who, on the ave fage of the last few 
chiefly to the Uni. 
ted States) is about 30,000, and that they carry with them 
at the least a capital of five millions 


years, annually migrate from Germany 


of Prussian dollars, or 
three millions and one third United States currency. It 
further shows that the emigrants from Bavaria alone, for 
the five years from 1834 to 1839, amounted to 24,500 with 
a capital of seven millions of florins, or three millions of dol- 
lars in the curreney of the United States. Germans are ad. 
mitted to be among the best emigrants, rendered so by their 


patient, sober, steady, and economical habits. 


Singular.—A dead bluc bird was found on Monday week 
clinging with its feet'to one of the wires of Morse’s Elec- 
tro-Magnctic Telegraph, a ft 
ton city. 


‘w miles this side of Washing- 
The body of the bird was examined, and no shot | 
wound of any kind was discovered, sufficient to produce 
death, which has led the belief that the poor thing was kill- 
ed while perched upon the wire sometime during the opera- 
tion of the telegraph, as it were, by a shock of electricity. 





Winter in Canada.—The Quebec Gazette, of a late date 
has the following: 


“The weather at Quebec is fine; but there is a frost every 
night, and still a great deal of snow on the ground. Not a 
fourth part of the fields are yet bare, and in some places in 
the roads it lies toa depth of four or five feet. 
wood lands there is still about three feet.” 


In the hard 


Mineral Resources Of Alabama.—We learn from the re- 
port of the Committee on Agriculture, made at the last s 
sion of the Legislature of this state, that there are five prin- 
cipal and several other minor mines of gold and silver in 
Randolph county, Alabama, producing about $152,000 an 
nually, and employing from three to five hundred people. 
There are inexhaustible beds of fine iron ore in the same 
county. There are also rich mines @ gold and silver in 
‘T'alapoosa, and gold has also been found in Coosa, ‘Tallade- 
ga,and Chambers. Iron factories have been established in 
Benton and Talladega. Nitre is found in abundance in 
Blount. ‘There are immense quantities of coal on this side 
of ‘Tuscaloosa and in many other places, Salt can be man- 
ufactured near Jackson in Clarke county; iron ore, marble, 
granite, limestone, &c. are also found in this county. Lead 
ore in large quanties and of excellent quality is found in the 
bed of the ‘Tennessee on the Muscle Shoals. 


A Bad Boy.—The old saying is a true one—“just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” Unless something is done 
to check the wild career of youth—old age will sutfer for it. 
As three little girls, the eldest not nine years of age, were 
passing down Ann street, Fell’s Point, Baltimore, they were 
met by a boy about twe lve years of age, rather notorious 
for his vicious acts, for one of his age. One of the little 
girls had a bunch of flowers in her hand, and he asked her 
for a flower. While she was selecting one to give him, he 
stooped down, and with a lucifer match set fire to her clothes. 
The child ran, but was caught by a gentleman, who extin- 
guished the flame, but not until a considerable portion of 
her dress was destroyed, and she and th: 
caught her much burnt.—Sun. 





centleman who 


The Sea Serpent.—The Albany Citizen says that there 
re the remains of a wonderful animal in that « sty It is 
the petrified vertebra of a monster called by the Naturalists 
the Zuyglycon—a creature which must have been half alli- 
pator and half whale. 


2 It was discovered embedded in a 
chalk formation on the banks of the Alabama river, and 
was boxed up and sent to Professor Emmons, of that city. 
The vertebra, extending from a portion of the head to the 
tip of the tail, is eighty feet in length as it lies upon the 
floor. The creature must have been, in life, from ninety 
to one hundred feet long : 


A Curious Animal,—A letter was read before the late Ge- 
ological Convention at [artford, giving a de scription of a 
curious animal found in the Mammoth Ravine, as it is e all. 
ed, near Natchez, Miss., which is styled the “ nondeseri 
its head was eighteen imohe s long and eleven 


1e8 Widc; 
there was a place for a trunk like that of an clephant; t 


aan fit 


tusks were eleven inches long; there were no traces of any 
eye sockets; no foramina for the passage of an optic m rve, 
no place for eyes at all; it was a blind animal; had sixteen 
teeth; its fore leg was five feet long, and very powerful; the 
bones were completely fossilized, and were very ferrugin 


ous, 


Discovery of Ancient Treasure—We learn says the Ma- 
con (Geo.)Telegraph, from a source which we think entitle 
to full credit, that a large deposit of silver coin was discov- 
ered a few weeks since on the cast bank of the Altamaha 
River, about five miles below the junction of the Ocmulgee 
and Oconee; in Tatnall county. ‘The place is called Miulli- 
gan’s Bluff, near Hall’s Ferry. The circumstances as re- 
lated, are that a man by the name of John Mazo discovere: 
three dollars, which had become exposed by the blowing up 
ofatree. He commenced exawining the earth below, and 
the coin continued to appear, until he had exhumed thx 
handsome amount of forty-five thousand Spanish Dollars 


They appeared have been deposited in ¢ ant ss bags, and 
at some remote period as the lat 
over 160 years since. 


The place where they were found had the appearance of 


st date on the coin was 


an ancient fortification, such as are common in many parts 
of Georgia, several of which may be seen in this vicinity.— 
When, or by whom this deposit was made, does not admit 
of a-reasonable conjecture. It is undoubtedly, from the dat 
f the coins, more ancient than the expeditions of De Soto 
and others, of which we have some authentic account. 
The money, we understand, was found on the land of th 
widow Gray, in needy circumstances, and relative of the 


t 
fortunate discoverer who has shared it with her. 


The Golden Rose.-—We sec that the Queen of Belgium 
has been designated by the “ Pope’s golden rose” as the 


ost pious of the crowned heads of E urope. Our readers 


yay, or may not be aware, that on a certain day of the year 
high mass is celebrated in the church of the Holy Cross at 
Rome, and that in coming out from the porch, the Pontiff 
holds in his hand a rose which is shown to the assembled 
people. ‘This sanctified flower is then sent to the most ex- 


emplary royal disciple of the catholic church; and the daugh- 
ter of Louis Pi ilipe, Queen of Belgium, is the holy recipi 

ent for this vear—How much she has to pay for this mark 
of favor is not of course known—one thing however is cer- 
tain—the “Golden Rose” is the daughter of the richest man 


or monareh of modern days. 


Curious Fulfilment of a Promise.—An English gentle- 
man, one evening last summer, drove out to Greenwood 
Cemetery, and on arriving at the gate was refused admis 


sion, not having a proprictor’s ticket. “I am a stranger,’ 


he said, “and don’t like to go back without seeing the place 
And you may as well admit me for my health is going an 
) . 


if I fancy x sp t, I'll come and lay my nes here!” The 


quiet seriousness with which this ‘quaint irgument was ur- 
ged, pleased the gate-keeper, and he drew the bolt and led 
the pleader im. He drove about till the twil oht, nd on 
passing out, thanked the keeper very feelingly, and said he 
would kee p his promise. A few days ago, a gentleman call- 
ed with the description of a particular spot in the Cemetery, 
identified and yer hased it, mentioning that the remains of 


an English gentleman were on their way from Palermo for 
burial here. He was the subject of the incident just rela- 
ted. Before his death he had recorded his prom. st to the 
gate-keeper, and given orders for his removal to the place 


he had ¢ hose n, requesting that the lfilment of his promise 








might be mentioned as he should pass through the gate — 


His remaing are expected daily —N. Y. Evening Mirror. 


Civilization —A savage once said to a white man, who 
reproached him with wanting the conveniences of society. 
“Your whole life is spent in laboring for the things we have 


learned Yo do without.” 


Chinese Oath.—The oath of a China man in a Court of 
Justice is curious. Instead ot 
is brought in and the head taken off. The words used at 
the time are, “I swear 1 am ready to cut off the fowl’s head 
to the truth of what I say.” 


Lppe aling to his Gods, a fowl 


Bad Blood.—Professor Bronson stated in his concluding 
lecture last week, that if a drop of human blood be subjected 
to examination by the oxhydrogen microscope, and marni- 
fied sone twenty ‘millions of times, all the species of animals 
now existing on the earth, or that have existed during the 
different stages of creation for millions of years, will the 
be discovered. In the blood of a healthy person, all the an- 
imalcule are quiet and peace al 


but In the blood of L 


diseased person, they are furious, raging and preying upon 


each other. This he stated in illustration of his position 
that man contains within himself all t principles of t) 

universe. It was also asserted that if a dead cat be thrown 
into a pool of stagnant water and allowed to dissolve there, 
1 drop of water taken from any part of the pool and exam- 


ined as above, will show every species ¢ f animal of the cat 


cind that has ever existed on the earth, r ng and destroy- 
ing one another. The b s of all the lower animals being 
is de up of imal similoer to then Ives: and the 
dy of m being’ compounded « li t { sb V in the 
s¢ ol nil ils —Sun 
Heavy Robbery.—The trunk of a German emigrant nam. 





ed Cas ristian Behma, which was os! on the 25th 
inst., t forwarding depot  Maneees ingham & Co. 
No. 2 = Hi rh strect, W us brol ah cena sani night and 
French and G n coin to the amount of about $1900 sto- 
len therefrom. Behma had just arrived in this country and 
was b und Westward. He has a wife and six children ill 


of whéni were setting upon the steps in front of the depot, 
weeping lor their loss. 
Loc usts.— The Clinton, Louisiana, Whig, of 10th 


loensts are here, and In myriads. From 





yarish, we are told, they are swarming In count- 

il Around the town the earth Is completely 

perf ted with holes bored by these unwelcome visiters in 
their exit; its surface presents numberless ells the desert 
ed tenements of the insect in ifs chrysalis state; and on 
moy hear during all hours of the day, the ceaseless a: 


monotonous buzz of the busy | 


Starcation—By the brig Planet, at New York, whic 

left he Is n the 13th inst., information has been 
received that owing to the seacrity of provisions the inhab- 
itants were almost in a state of starvation. So great wa 
the famine that vessels were boarded in the passage in the 
hope of obtaining from them the necessaries of life. Flou 


was selling at $14 a bbl. ar ill other provisions in propor 


Late advices from Nauvoo, represent that city as sur 
rounded bv an excited populace, In consequence of the Mor 
mon elders refusing to give up three murderers who had 
taken refuge in the “Holy City. 

Emiorants.—The number of emigrants who have arrived 


in this city since the 20th inst. is 591. 
Schuylkill Water—A man was fined by the mayor on 


the 26th inst. for the 


violation of a city ordinance, in wash- 
ing a carriage with hydrant water. 
The Small Pox is raging to some extent in the city 


New York 
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From the Boston Journal 


PERKINS’ INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND. 


The annual report of the trustees of this most 
excellent Institution, has recently been published. 
It gives a most satisfactory exposition of the con- 
dition of the establishment, and embraces also a 
large amount of matter from the pen of Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe, of a character highly interesting and 
valuable. ‘This Institution well deserves the fos- 
tering care of the state government, and every 
philanthropist must bid it “God speed.” We 
learn from the report that the number of inmates 
reported in January, 1844, was 75, a larger num- 
ber than that of any former year; since then there 
have been six discharged, and thirteen admitted, 
so that the actual number is 82. ‘The usual course 
of studies, &c., has been followed during the past 
year, quietly and without interruption, and the 
Institution appears to be in a very prosperous 
condition. Not one instance of death, no epi- 
demic, nor case of severe sickness hag occurred 
among them during the year. ‘The Jabors of the 
blind in the workshop where they are instructed 
in, and employed at, various occupations, continue 
with unabated diligence. During the year, six- 
teen young men, and six young women, not con- 
nected with the asylum, have been employed in 
the workshop during the year; and have been paid 
the sum of $1,031.98 for their work. ‘There are 
sale rooms in Washington street where articles of 
their manufacture may be purchased; and nothing, 
we are assured—not even the gift of alms—affords 
the blind so much pleasure as an order for their 
work. 

The report of Dr. Howe in relation to the im- 
provement of Laura Bridgman and Oliver Cas- 
well, who are both deaf as well as blind, is in- 
tensely interesting, and must be highly important 
in a metaphysical and physiological point of view. 
Of Laura, who has been seven years under in- 
struction, Dr. Howe says her bodily health has 
been very good during the year. She has increas- 
ed in stature, and her figure, which is more fully 
unfolded, is well proportioned in all its parts, and 
strong and graceful. She continues to improve in 
knowledge ‘and the use of language, as is seen by 
the letters to persons, written solely by herself, 
The following is an extract of one of these letters: 

**[ am happy that your baby is so happy to see 
the bright’light. I want you to come here now; 
if you do not come quick, then I must send a long 
string to pull you over the sea to South Boston. 
I thought of you and Julia and the Doctor many 
times; that they would love me very much, be- 
cause I Jove them and you so much.’ 

The following extract from the report is well 
worth reading: 

‘*When Laura feels any strong emotion her 
chest is inflated, the air is retained a moment, and 
then expelled with quickness and force, and is of- 
ten interrupted in its passage by the glottis, tongue 
or lips, thus producing a variety of interjections, 
The fact of these broken sounds will be interesting 
to the philologist because they form the connect- 
ing link between natural language and speech; two 
things sometimes confounded, but which differ 
widely from each other; natural language is the 
servant of the heart; speech is the handmaid ol 
the intellect. 

Deaf mutes generally when they are moved by 
feeling gesticulate v iolently , and also make broken 
sounds with the vocal organs, thus bringing in the 
udjunets of speech, as we add gestures to our lan- 
guage when we are excited. 

Pains have been taken with Laura to suppress 
her disposition to make these disagreeable. inter- 
jections, for although they may be considered as 
parts of natural language, it is language natural 
only in the rudest state of society—in the lowest 


development of intellect, and she is to live in a 
society where they would be disagreeable. ‘The 
correction however is not easy to make; she may 
have been sometimes checked too abruptly, and 
in a way to let her perceive that it was done rathe 
for the gratification of others, than for her own 
good; the children always resist the unconditional 
surrender of their own will to that of another, un- 
less the summons be made in the irresistible lan- 
guage of love—which is the open sesame to every 
child’s heart. 

Her teacher was one day talking with her on 
the subject, and showing her the propriety of re- 
pressing these Mises, when she said, ‘ she did not 
always try not tomakethem.’ Miss Swift urged 
her reasons for wishing her to do so, when Laura 
said, ‘ but I have very much voice!’ This is the 
truth of the matter; the nervous energy which 
rapidly accumulated within her while sitting still, 
found in this way a partial means of escape; and 
it was as hard for her to restrain it, as it is for lit- 
tle boys who have ‘ very much a in them,’ 
to sit still in school when unoccupied; the fluid 
accumulates within them until it makes them un- 
easy, and they relieve themselves from the pres- 
sure by suddenly pushing or kicking their neigh- 
bours, or by some motion of the body which acts 
like the opening of a safety valve, and leaves them 
quiet for a while. 

She was not inclined to give up the argument 
entirely, and said in her defenee, ‘God gave me 
much voice.’ She yielded, however, and saw the 


reasonableness of the request, especially as she had! 


particular hours when she could make as much 
noise as she wished to do. At such times she 
often goes into a closet, and shutting the door, in- 
dulges herself in a surfeit of sounds.” 


Dr. Howe was in Europe during the first half 
of the year; and he says that the most serious 
cause of regret which he had for his absence, was 
the interruption which it caused in his supervision 
of her education. It seems that while the Doctor 
was absent, some persons, more zealous than dis- 
creet, undertook to converse with her upon the 
atonement, the Redeemer, the Lamb of God, and 
some very mystical points of mere speculative doc- 
trine—topices which the Doctor has been always 
very eareful to avoid touching upon, until her 
mind becomes stronger and more able to under- 
stand and appreciate such matters. ‘The conse- 
quence has been such as to cause regret for this 
indiseretion. She wishes that every word shall 
be the symbol of some clear and definite idea.— 
She could not understand metaphorical language; 
hence the Lamb of God was to her a bona fide 
animal, and she could not conceive why it should 
continue so long a lamb, and not grow old like 
others, and be called a sheep. It is to be regret- 
ted that any person should so far forget their duty 
as to violate their implied promise not to touch on 
religious subjects in their discourse with this in- 
teresting pupil. Dr. Howe, in his report, says: 

‘ There are a great many things with the exist- 
ence of which most young persons bec ome fami- 
liar, but of which Laura as yet knows nothing; 
such as wars and fightings, crimes of various 
kinds, severe accidents, and awful deaths. 

** Not long ago, allusion was made incidentally 
in conversation with her, to murder and capital 
punishment, when she instantly asked, with much 
eagerness, and with an expression of horror, why 
aman would kill another? ‘he explanation was 
painful, and probably unsatisfactory; but not more 
so than that which followed, of capital punish- 
ment. She was perplexed to know why men 
should kill the murderer: and her simple question 
amounted to asking why they try to remedy one 
evil deed by perpetrating a like deed; it was as 
for¢ible as if put by Beccaria himself, nor could I 
answer it, except by assuming the homeopathic 
axiom, that ‘ like cures like.’ 


r nected with smoothness. 


Dr. Howe says he has sometimes questioned 
her about her athistical perceptions, but has not 
obtained any very satisfactory answers. Her ideas 
of beauty in material things, are principally con- 
A round ball is not more 
beautiful to her than a square box, provided they 
are equally smooth. She perceives symmetry 
of person, and is disagreeably afleeted by any 
strongly marked departure from it. A little hump- 
backed girl, she said, was not handsome, because 
she was crooked. She said a lady of her acquaint- 
ance, who is very fat and ungainly, was very 
ugly. Why? said ‘the Doctor; but she could only 
reply that she did not know—that she was too 
large about the waist, and that * her stomach 
came out too quick.” 

It appears from the Report, that the activity of 
her mind during sleep presents some curious phe- 
nomena, among which is the fact that her dream- 
ing conceptions seem to be independent of her 
physical ineapacities. Dr, Howe says: 

**One morning she asked her teacher what she 
dreamed about, and said, ‘1 sometimes dream 
about God.’ Her teacher asked, what did you 
dream about last night? She said, ] dreamed that 
1 was in the entry, the round entry, and Lurena 
was rolling about in her wheel chair to exercise, 
and I went into a good place where God knew I 
could not fall off the edge of the floor.’ Soon 
after she said, ‘I dreamed that Godtook away 
my breath to heaven,’ accompanying it wich the 
sign of taking something away from her mouth. 

On another occasion, her teacher says, ** In the 
hour for conversation she commenced the subject 
of dreaming again, and asked, ‘ Why does God 
give us dreams? Last night I dre: med I talked 
with my mouth; did you hear me talk?” No, I 
was asleep. ‘I talked with my mouth’—and then 
she made the noise which she generally does for 
talking. I asked her how she talked—*‘I talked 
as any people in dreams.’ To the question, what 
words did you dream? I could get no answer.— 
She asked, ‘ Do Spanish people dream like us? 
do they dream words like us?’ 

She sometimes is frightened in her dreams, and 
awakes in great terror, and says she dreamed there 
were animals in the room which would hurt her. 
She has still much fear of animgjs, and can hardly 
be induced to touch the harmless and quiet house 
dog. 

There is much in the condition of this girl, 
which is peculiarly interesting. ‘Through the 
benevolent exertions of the Director of the Insti- 
tution, a new world has been opened unto her— 
and this has been effected by long continued ac- 
tion, and practising the law of kindness. ‘The 
Doetor says, and says truly, that the most impor- 
tant part of moral education is that of practical 
kindness and usefulness to others—discipline and 
training in acts of love, without which, precepts, 
printing and beoks are of little worth. Laura has 
even more need of such training than others have, 
for her peculiar situation is unfavourable to the 
growth of the moral nature. 


An extremely enone account is also given 
of Oliver Caswell—but this notice is already too 
long for a daily paper. Dr. Howe says that the 
experiment in the case of Oliver is mach more 
satisfactory, so far as all the moral developments 
are concerned, than in Laura’s case. He is less 
communicative, and has had less untoward influ- 
ence exercised upon him. ‘Though surrounded by 
boys, some of w hom are rude and ill- -disposed, he 
has, nevertheless, been much under the influence 
of his teachers—and a more gentle, honest, true- 
hearted boy exisis not within his knowledge. 
May the maturity of both of them yield the fair 
fruit which the blossom of their youth now pro- 
mises, 


The Doctor also gives an interesting account of 


five deaf mutes, whom he met with in Europe. 
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The following extracts from ‘* Rome, as seen 


9 


by a New Yorker,”’ we think interesting, as por- 


traying something of the habits and character of 


the living age in that portion of the world. 
THE MODERN ROMANS 


It has long been the fashion for travellers to 
stigmatize the modern inhabitants of Italy, and 
particularly those of Rome, as spiritless and cow- 
ardly, superstitious and ignorant, effeminate and 
cruel. ‘hese voyagers seemed to have feared 
that the unvaried praise which truth compelled 
them to bestow on the beauties of naturé and art, 
would pall on their readers’ taste, if it was not 
seasoned with some gall and vinegar, and they 
have therefore most libe rally poured these condi- 
ments on the character of the people. But the 
unprejudiced observer will find that the natives of 
Rome have not become utterly unworthy of their 

illustrious ancestors. It is true that they are now 
onalovdl by a narrow-minded hierarchy, but they 
have ever made vigorous efforts to throw off the 
yoke. ‘Their history, since the restoration of the 
Western empire, chronicles a constant series of 
contests with the German Emperors, the Popes, 
and the Nobles, till they were lulled to rest by the 
arts of the Medicean Pontiffs, and led to substitute 
literary for military glory. Of later years they 
have made frequent, though abortive, struggles for 
liberty, and at the present moment the government 
is busily imprisoning and shooting the leaders of 
anew conspiracy. ‘Their spies are in every house, 
and give information of the first whisper of dis- 
affection. ‘The people are weil aware of this, and 
therefore dare not openly utter their sentiments. — 
A Roman, with whom I was walking on the lone- 
ly Campagna, when the bad state of the road led 
me to speak of the indolence of the government, 
stopped short—looked around him, as if he feared 
that the ditches had ears—and then, in a low whis- 
per, though no one else was even in sight, he re- 
pied, ** You are a foreigner, and you may say what 
you please ; but, for us Romans, our mouths’’— 
and here he emphatically covered his with his 
hand—*' our mouths are given us to eat and to 
drink with, but not to talk of the government.’’— 
On any apprehension of a general rising, Austria 
marclies down her troops, in overwhelming nwn- 
bers, to the frontier of the Roman States, and thus 
crushes any hope of successful resistance. Even 


England has not disdained to become subservient. 


to Austrian tyranny, by opening the letters of thosé 
Italian political exiles, who, like Mazzini, have 
fled to her as a land of comparative freedom. But 
despite these false friends and active foes, the Re- 
publicans of Italy are undismayed and active in 
the cause of freedom; and I have heard a Roman 
gentleman denounce the government, and plead 
for liberty, with an enthusiastic vehemence*which 
gave his noble language such strength, power and 
magnificence, as showed that soft effeminacy had 
been as unjustly imputed to it as to the people. 
The faults of the nation are mostly due to their 
government; their good qualities to themselves. — 
The government is so busy in regulating the affairs 
of the church, that it cannot find time to attend to 
the temporal good of its subjects. ‘The Cardinals, 
who administer it, are a century behind the rest 
of the world in political enlightenment. They 
discourage the foreign intereourse, 
supports the people, from the fear that their faith 
may be shaken. On these grounds they have just 
rejected the proposal of a company to construct a 
railroad between Rome and Civita Vecchia, its 


Mediterranean port; and when, a few years ago, } 


the American Consul for Ancona applied for a re- 
duction of the twenty-four days’ quarantine im- 
posed on account of the cholera on vessels arriv- 
ing at that port from New York, he was told by 
the Cardinal- Secretary, * The Holy City does not 
care at all for commerce.”’ They content them- 


which alone} 


istand, 
ably graceful turn of thought, and a happiness of ||ihood! 


selves with the more important functions of regu- 
lating the size of the sugar-plums to be thrown 
during the carnival, and decreeing, on bilfs posted 
about the streets, that none must be larger or harder 
than the patterns deposited in the office of the 
police! 

The Roman government is, in effect, only one 
great Missionary Society for propagating the Ro- 
man Catholic faith over the whole world, and 
everything else is considered subordinate to this 
grand object. In reference to it, the number of 
the Cardinals is fixed at seventy, as representative 
of the seventy disciples commissioned to spread 
the gospel throughout the world. All Rome is 
organized into a practical College of ‘Theology, 
besides the various special institutions for religious 
education with which it abounds. Chief among 
these is the Propaganda, founded to qualify young 
foreigners from heretical countries to return to their 
native lands as missionaries of the Roman Catholie 
faith. All nations are here brought together, and 
at its exhibition in January, forty-nine languages 
were spoken by the students. Among them was 
a Canzone, in Ltalian, by ** Signore Commings di 
Washington.’” Converts are eagerly welcomed. 
An American, named St. Ives, is among the latest. 
i Scotchman, who united himself to the church, 
has been ennobed under the title of Count Hawks 
le Grice, and receives an allowance from the funds 
of the Propaganda 

Every other species of knowledge is not merely 
neglected, but positively discouraged. A man who 
distinguishes himself in liberal investigations, is 
marked as a dangerous citizen and an object of 
the jealous and distrustful surveillance of the po- 
lice, for the government feels that ignorance is 
their strength. Instruction in the mere elements 
of knowled lge—reading, writing, arithmetic—and 
in religion, is indeed testiwed on the people with 
great copiousness, since in Rome, with a popula- 
tion of one hundred and fifty thousand, there are 
three hundred and eighty primary sehools, which 
employ four hundred and eighty teachers, and 
receive fourteen thousand scholars. But these 
schools are under the direction of the priesthood, 
who make use of them as powerful engines for 
instilling into the minds of the rising generation 
their own prejudices, and the doctrines best adapt- 
ed to discourage investigation, and to impress the 
duty of unreasoning submission to the powers that 
be. ‘The people are taught that their own country 


and government are the best in the world. Of 


America they have a confused notion, which can 
scarcely be called an idea. Its inhabitants are 
gene rally supposed to be black; and I was once 
asked by a Roman lady how many wives we w ere 
allowed to have. When I answered her “ Four,’ 

she inquired (interpreting me seriously) if we were 
Turks in our religion too? A young Roman, em- 
ployed in the iron-manafactory at ‘Tivola, left it a 
year ago to emigrate to America, and went to An- 


cona to embark. But he there heard that they had 


slaves in America, and ‘I was afraid,” said 
‘that when I got there they would make me a 
slave, and never let me see my friends again, and 
so I turned about and came home!”’ 


But cramped and hedged in as is the mind of 


the Reman people, it displays unsurpassed acute- 
ness, activity and power, in the few subjects in 
which it is allowed fair play. In theology, their 
depth of learning and subtlety of reasoning are 
admitted to be wonderful, even by those who dis- 
sent from all their conclusions. Their antiquaries 
bring the whole range of classical literature to bear 
upon the ruins and relics of their city; and Liceti 
would devote fifty folio pages of the closest print 
to amold lamp, while Martorelli wrote two large 
quarto volumes in elucidation of an antique ink- 
The most common people have a remark- 


expression in their every-day language, which 


€,!tion, the combined corn, olive and wine, 


constantly reminds you that they are an old peo- 
ple, the heirs of many generations of cultivated 
taste. ‘Their wit needs no eulogy, for the rest of 
Europe has paid it the highest possible compli- 
ment, by adopting the word Pasquinade, as the 
most forcible title for a satirical epigram, such as 
those which are secretly attached by the daring 
wits of Rome to the mutilated statue of Pasquin. 
Their delicate organization is shown by their ex- 
treme sensibility to perfumes, and to the slightest 
impression on their nervous system. A few grains 
of calomel, which a northerner would sc arcely 
feel, would nearly kill a Roman; and this superior 
sensitiveness is a peculiarity of their minds as well 
as bodies, and renders them such enthusiastic ad- 

mirers and critical appreciators of all the achieve- 
ments of the fine arts. ‘The government gladly 
encourages their devotion to these pursuits in the 
hope of thus turning their minds away ‘rom 
politics. 

It cannot be denied that Rome furnishes many 
remarkable examples of Superstition, but the city 
can searcely be ealled its head-quarters, which 
rather exist in secluded villages, while in the me- 
tropolis the great concourse of strangers wears off 
many prejudices. ‘Thus my landlady would not 
admit that 1 was a heretic, although a Protestant; 
** For,” said she, ** heretics do not believe in any 
God;”’ and when [| remarked that the priest of Ara 
Celi would not have shown me the miraculous 

Jambino, [a wooden image of the infant Jesus in 
the church of Santa d’ Ara Celi, | if he had known 
that I was an unbeliever in it, she replied with a 
truly Catholic charity, ‘* Why not? God embraces 
all!’? Such libe rality is, however, rare among the 
lower classes, who are eqparatitions from igno- 
rance, while the nobles are kept so by their con- 
fessors from interest; but in the middling classes 
scepticism is very common, though prudence 

generally keeps them silent, for the Inquisition 
still exists here, though greatly modified and de- 

prived of its claws and teeth by the liberal spirit 
of the age. A witty physician had long been in 
the habit of ridiculing the Madonna and other 
holy subjects, though often warned that he was 
in danger. Atlast one night a carriage stopped 
for him, and he was taken to the Inquisition.— 
He was then examined—but without anything 
like torture—and asked, ** Did you on such a day, 
three years ago, say so and so? All his offen- 
sive remarks had been secretly noted down by 
spies, and he could not deny any of the charges. 
He was senienced to be imprisoned in a Domini- 
ean convent for three monihs, and to attend all the 
penitential prayers at all hours of the night.— 
When these irksome duties were ended, he was 
*! dismissed, but told that, if he ever offended again, 
he should be banished. He came home effectual- 


ly tamed, and never again said a word against the 
Madonna. 


Indolence is‘ most unjustly charged on the peo- 
ple. ‘The laborious tllage, the canals for irriga- 
ill prove 
the industry of the agricultural population, and 
though they re pose during the sultry hours, they 
make amends by their early rising. The inhabi- 
tants of the city find but few outlets for their in- 
dustry, but are persevering and ingenious in their 
labors, ill-rewarded as they are. Almost the only 
business of Rome is the manufacture of Cameos, 
Mosaics, and Picture-copies, and the streets are 
lined with shops for their sale to foreigners, by 


whose money the whole city is supported. “If 


strangers did not come here, we should all starve,”’ 
said a hotel-keeper, and itis too true. ‘The peo- 
ple live entirely upon their winter visitors, and 
subsist during the summer upon the remnants of 
Itheir superfluous expenditures during the previous 
Their former glory is their present live- 
Even the Princes do not disdain to re- 
ceive the money of the Northern barbarians; for 
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the Prince Pamfili-Doria sells the best butter in 
Rome at his grand Palazzo in the Corso; anda 
scientific book, by the Cardinal Prince Massimi, 
deseriptive of a great engineering work at Tivoli, 
is to be bought only of himself, at his palace, in- 
stead of at a book-store. 

The practical benevolence’ of the modern Ro- 
mans surpasses that of any other nation, The 
many poor among them share their mite with the 
poorer; the very beggar, who has been fortunate 
in his alms-seeking, divides his gains with his less 
lucky comrade; the rich bestow bounteous and 
systematic charity; and the number and magnifi- 


cence of charitable establishments for the relief of 


suffering humanity are unap proached i in any other 
country of Europe, 
disease, and for all classes of the wretched, abound 
in every city, and their inmates are zealously and 
kindly tended by self-sacrificing Sisters of charity, 
who devote themselves to these painful duties, in 
the just belief that they are thus rendering the 
most acceptable religious service. Other charita- 
ble offices are performed by various confraterni- 
ties, similar to the Misericordia of Florence. Of 
these, one secretly sends relief to needy but re- 
spectable families; another pays off oppressive 


debts, contracted by the honest poor in times of 


sickness and accident; another relieves friendless 
prisoners; another seeks out the sick poor; and 
another still, when all other benevolent exertions 
have proved fruitless, carries the dead with decent 
ceremony to the grave. 
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From the Boston Atlas. 


THOMAS MILLER, 
THE BASKET-MAKING POET. 


Thomas Miller I looked at with no ordinary in- 
terest. His story is somewhat singular. I shall 
relate the chief incidents connected with it, as 1 
afterward heard them from his own lips. 

I had read, with considerable interest, a work 
entitled ‘* A Day in the Woods, by Thomas Mil- 
ler, Basket-Maker,”’ and felt not a little delighted 
with his vivid and graphic descriptions of rural 
and forest scenery. Nothing so natural and fresh 
had appeared in our literature. Even Bloomfield 
failed to convey so happy an idea of country life 
as Miller. One morning I inquired his address, 
and determined to eall on Thy trusting to the 
frankness and amiability which pervaded every 
page of his book, for his excuse of my introduc- 
ing myself to him. I had a long walk down St. 
George’s road, Southwark, on a dismal, drizzling 
November day—and that was no joke, as any one 
familiar with a foggy day, at that time of the year, 
in London, can testify. After much inquiry, ; 
found out Elliot’s Row, to which place I had be 
directed, and when I had ascertained ‘the Rnisad 
houses, in one of which the poet resided, I had 
great difficulty in finding out the exact dwelling. 
The very people who lived next door to Miller, 
did not know of such a person—although half of 
literary London was ringing with his praises, 
and erying him up as a newly found genius. 
Such is fame in the mighty metropolis! 

At length, on inquiring ata humble but neat- 
looking domicile, | was told by an interesting 
looking little girl, that her father (the poet) resid- 
ed there. I entered, asked to see him, and pre- 
sently he came down stairs. 

I introduced myself, told him I ‘ad read his 
works, which had delighted me by their truthfal- 
ness, and much desired to see him before I left 
town. He very kindly shook me by the hand, and 
after some acreeable chat, we made an appoint- 
ment to dine with each other, at a chop-house in 
the Strand, the next day. ‘The story of his life, 
which he told me on the latter occasion, was to 
the following effect:— 

He was born on the borders of Sherwood Fo- 


Hospitals for every form of 


rest. From childhood (he was then five or ais 
and twenty) he had loved to wander in the green 
woods and lanes, and uncousciously his poetic 
sensibilities were thus fostered. His station in life 
was very humble, and at an early age he learned 
basket-making, by which occupation he earned a 
bare subsistence. He married early, and the in- 
creasing wants of a family led him to try the ex- 
periment of publishing some poems and sketches; 
but owing to want of patronage no ocenefit resulted 
to him. He at last determined to go to London— 
that fancied paradise of young authors—that great 
reservoir of talent—tov often, that grave of genius. 
Thither he went, leaving, for the present, his 
family behind, and alighting from the stage-coach 
found himself in the Strand—a stranger among 
thousands—with just seven shillings and sixpence 
in his pocket. He soon made the melancholy dis- 


covery that a stranger in London, however great! 


may be his talents, stands but a poor chance of 
getting on, without the assistance of some helping 
hand; so, to keep body and soul together, he set 
to work making baskets. In this occupation he 
continued some time, occasionally sending some 
little contribution to the periodicals. One day, 
while he was engaged in bending his osiers, he 
was surprised by a visit from W. H. 
editor of the * Friendship’s Offering,” an English 
annual. ‘That gentleman had seen one or two 
pieces of Miller’s, and been struck with their ori- 
ginality. He found him out, after much labour, 
and asked him to write a poem for the forthcom- 
ing volume of the Offering. 

Miller told me tliat he was so poor then that he 
had not pen, ink, or paper; so he got some 
whitey-brown paper, in which sugar had been 
w rapped, mixed up some soot with water for his 
ink, and then sat down—the back of a bellows 
serving for a desk—and wrote his well-known 
lines on an ** Old Fountain.’’ ‘These beautiful 
verses being completed, he sealed his letter with 
some moistened bread for a wafer, and forwarded 
them, with many hopes and fears, to the editor. 
They were immediately accepte od, and Harrison 
forwarded the poet two guineas for them. ** I ne- 
ver had been so rich in my life before,’’ said the 
Basket-maker to me, *‘and I faneied that some 
one would hear of my good fortune and try to rob 
me of it; so, at night, barred the door and went 
to bed, but did not sleep all night, from delight 
and fear.’’ Miller still, to his honour, continued 
the certain occupation of basket-making; but he 
was noticed by many, among others by Lady 
Blessington, who sent for him, recommended his 
book, and did him substantial! service. *‘* Often,”’ 
said Miller, ** have I been sitting in Lady Bles- 
sington’s splendid drawing-room in the morning, 
1 talking and laughing as familiarly as in the old 
house at home, and, on the same evening, I might 
have been seen standing on Westminster Bridge, 
between an apple-vender and a baked-potato mer- 
chant, vending my baskets.” 

He read diligently at the British Museum, and 
was perseveringly industrious. Jordan took him 
by the hand, and he contributed a good deal to 
the Literary Gazette. He is, at the time I write, 
himself a publisher, in Newgate street, London. 
Miller is rather below the middle height, his face 
is round and rosy looking, and he wears a profu- 
sion of light hair. He has a strong Nottingham- 
shire dialect, and possesses little or none of the 
awkwardness of a countryman. Next to William 
and Mary Howitt, he is the best writer on rural 
matters in England; and I am quite sure, that 


Harrison, 


would have an extensive sale. 
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To neglect, at any time, preparation for death, | 


is to sleep at our post at a siege, but to omit it in 
old age, is to sleep at an attack. 


. . : . hwonderfully 
were his later works reprinted in America, they!,,, 73 
~ |The water distilled from these would be far supe- 


rior to any other. 


TRUTH BEAUTIFULLY EXPRESSED. 
The following passage, beautiful in its truth, 


and the expression of that truth, is from the editor 


of the Baltimore American. It will be felt and 


appreciated by every parent, and most heartily do 
we commend it to the attention of children: 


“If children could only be made aware of the 
heart-felt delight with which parents behold the 
development of talents and noble sentiments in 
their offspring, with what avidity would they seek 
the means of expanding the sphere of their intel- 
ligence and cherishing the moral sentiments that 
impart dignity to the homan character. From in- 
fancy to manhood the welfare and happiness of the 
child is the sole object of the parent’s solicitude. 
Under all circumstances; through good or evil 
fortune, the present and future condition of those 
whom they have rocked in the cradle, or dandled 
on the knee, is the polar star which their affections 
point to with undeviating constancy. 

Should their path through life be prosperous, 
the possession of health and distinetion is only 
precious in their eyes, as affording the means of 
conferring on those who are, in future years, to 
be their representatives, the honors that attended 
riches and exalted character, and should adversity 
be their lot and difficulties beset them, the -y are 
forgotten in the hope that circumstances m ay en- 
sure a better fate to their children. ‘The child may 
be affeetionate and tender, but the filial relation is 
not susceptible of the intensity of affection which 
belongs to the parental tie. It is the de pth of love 
that enables the old to pass from the stage of life 
without regret. ‘They feel that in their children 
they will continue to live, and that however this 
world m: 1y be lost to them, succeeding generations 
will recognize in their offspring portions of them- 
selves. With what unspeakable delight does a 
father behold the first manifestations of exalted 
intelligence in a son, and how does he dwell upon 
actions that bespeak nobleness of purpose and 
soundness of integrity. If these feelings of grati- 
fication are inexpressibly delightful, so on the 
other hand the emotions with which he views in- 
dications of an opposite character, are unutterably 
painful. 

To see the object of his parental solicitude, over 
whom he has watched day after day, and year after 
year, falling off from virtue and deaf to the appeals 
of honorable motiv es, is to him a source of bitter- 
ness, of regret to which no temporal blessings can 
furnish an antidote. Honors may await, and the 
confidence and love of his fellow beings may for 
a moment cheer his path through life, but when 
he reflects that his honor and his love are to be 
changed into contempt and dislike in the person 
of his own child, he feels as if it were better to 
be deprived of all than to witness so heart-render- 
ing a contrast. If there he reserved for human 
life a joy more exalting than all others, it is that 
of beholding its last moments cheered by the fond- 
ness and affection of a worthy and virtuous pro- 
geny; and if there be a pang more agonizing than 
any other, it is that of a dying parent, whose last 
thought rests upon the crimes of a depraved but 
fondly loved child. 


wip hs. 

The Fragrance of Flowers.—Onions do not 
certainly add to the sweetness of the breath, 
though in faet they really add to the fragrance of 
flowers. Plant a large onion near a rose bush, so 
as to touch its roots, and our word for it, it will 
increase the odor of the flowers.— 


This is strange but true. 
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